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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

drops in me are grateful and sing hosannas. They respond 
to Lola Ridge. Alfred Kreymborg 

TWO BOOKS BY FLETCHER 

Japanese Prints, by John Gould Fletcher. Four Seas Co. 
The Tree of Life, by John Gould Fletcher. Chatto & 

Windus, London. 

The reader who makes his first acquaintance with Mr. 
Fletcher's work through these two volumes will have a very 
unfair impression of the author's real worth; for these in 
no sense compare with his best work as it is revealed in 
Irradiations : Sand and Spray or in Goblins and Pagodas. 
The brevity of the small poems in Japanese Prints, and pos- 
sibly their subject matter, are the only points of similarity 
with Japanese poetry; they are decorative in phrasing, but 
perhaps because of this very "decorative" element, they seem 
to escape that union of spiritual delicacy and profundity 
which is characteristic of even the slightest Japanese verse. 
We, as westerners, are too prone to overlook the underlying 
humanism of Japanese or Oriental art and to get only the 
outward appearance. Of course the outward mask is in 
itself wonderful, and "decorative" in truth, but this is not 
all ; and when one in turn undertakes to create another mask, 
one must not forget that there should be a face underneath 
it. Otherwise the. mask will be empty. Masks that only 
imitate other masks eventually become lifeless. 

That is, I think, why these small poems by Mr. Fletcher 
do not move us, either as art or life. They appeal rather 
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Two Books by Fletcher 

as a sort of literary bric-a-brac. This is perhaps too harsh 
for their intention, which is relatively slight. Nevertheless, 
unless interpretation really adds something, it is better dis- 
carded, and these poems which continually suggest, not 
the author, but the double art from which they are derived, 
do not after all do justice to the original. For Japanese 
poetry, however brief, is not slight, and it does not pose 
or attitudinize as these poems often seem to do. If, forget- 
ting Japanese prints and Japanese tankas, Mr. Fletcher had 
written a series of small poems independently of Japanese 
models, the spirit, one believes, would have been much closer 
to that of Japanese poetry. 

The Tree of Life represents a completely different phase 
of art from that exemplified in Japanese Prints. In these 
love poems, emotion has completely run away with the 
author. It is impossible to retain any definite impression 
of the book or of single poems — only a confused, vague 
tangle of sifting moods and images, none with enough con- 
tour to stay fixed even for a moment. The book is a welter 
of emotion, but it remains chaotic and without form. All 
poets have lapses. Only a comparatively small proportion 
of the work of the biggest men is retained and treasured. 
So there is no reason to be too despairing because these 
two books do not come up to Mr. Fletcher's already achieved 
level. But any man who has the Ghosts of an Old House, 
the Blue Symphony and some of the poems in Irradiations 
to his credit need not expect us to be satisfied with anything 
less. A. C. H. 
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